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XXIII. — Note on apart of the river Tigris, between Baghdad and 
Samarrah. By Lieutenant H. Blosse Lynch,, Indian Navy. 

In travelling, during the autumn of 1837, along the whole course 
of the Tigris, from its sources in the mountainous regions of 
Armenia to the city of Baghdad, I have bestowed much attention 
on the examination of the river, fixing its chief points by astro- 
nomical observations, and laying down others by a prismatic 
compass, checked, whenever it was possible, by cross bearings. 

Throughout a great part of my journey the track led me over 
ruins, at one time amidst the remains of ancient palaces, at another 
over the ruins of modern huts : yet the river is ever a fine stream, 
and flows through a beautiful, fertile, and populous country. 
More pressing duty at the present moment does not admit of com- 
puting the greater part of my observations, but the tract between 
Baghdad and Samarrah, comprising Opis, the Median wall, and 
Siparah on the Euphrates, as having reference to many interesting 
topics, I have taken pains to examine with accuracy, and shall 
here describe. Time, I hope, will allow of several points of equal 
interest being added, during the period of my service in these 
countries. 

Great care had been taken to ascertain the rate of three chro- 
nometers— M'Cabe, No. 262; Hedger, No. 473; and Tobias, 
No. 179 — at a fixed station in Baghdad, during the course of nearly 
a month, by single altitudes of the sun and a star, and by equal 
altitudes of the sun. The transit instrument, lent to the 
Euphrates expedition by Dr. Lee, being on its way to England, 
the instruments used were an excellent repeating circle, the last 
work of the late Mr. Troughton, lent to the Euphrates expedition 
by Mr. C. Halford, and a theodolite by Berge ; the watches were 
found to go very steadily ; one of them was left at the station, 
and the other two taken, No. 473 by water, and No. 179 in the 
pocket ; and we found, by comparison, on our return to Baghdad, 
that, during the eighteen days we had been absent, they had 
altered their rates in a very trifling degree. The observations 
during the journey were single altitudes of the sun by the circle, 
and from the means of various sights I hope the positions are 
assigned with very tolerable accuracy. 

Leaving Baghdad by the Bab-al-Mo'adhdhem,* the road to- 
wards Samarrah lies nearly N., about 17 miles over a barren 
plain perfectly level ; the gardens and date-groves, with here 
and there a dome or minaret glistening through them, on the 
river to the right for the first part, and then an unbounded 
horizon for miles to the khan or caravanserai of Jedideh. Here 
begin the villages of Nahr Khalis, a canal flowing from the Diyalah 

* The exalted gate, so named from the Tomb of Abu Hanifah (El 'A'dhem, i. e., 
The Greatest of Divines) hard by. (See Niebuhr, Reise II., 294.)—- F. S." 
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to this point on the Tigris, and vary the road for about 16 miles 
farther north, to the village of Sindiyah, the highest or last of 
the villages of Khalis : two small canals or offsets from the Nahr 
Khalis, now dry, cross the road, one at Howeish, the other be- 
tween Jezani and Yenkicheh, or Yenicheh.* From Sindiyah to 
the confluence of the ' A'dhem, f there is little cultivation on the 
margin of the river by the Abu Keshmeh Arabs, living in huts of 
reeds, and tents, on the left bank, and the Beni Temen Arabs on 
the right ; and in the low alluvial islands now left by the fall of 
the river. This is the general state of the banks, and I need not 
again describe them further than to note the change of a pebbly 
bottom near Khan Tholiyah for a perfect alluvial soiL below. 

The 'A'dhem flows into the Tigris in lat. 34° 0' 38", long. 
7' 15" W. of Baghdad ; its bed is now dry, being dammed up 
above by the villagers, to retain its waters during the dry season ; 
it remains dry from three to five months according to the peasants' 
account, and when flowing into the Tigris is from 20 to 70 yards 
wide according to the season. The Tigris here comes from the 
westward, and winds a good deal above, making it probable that an 
army going to the northward would here leave its course, as 
stated by Arrian in the case of the Greeks. I looked without 
much hope of success for the ruins of a bridge, the river having 
evidently changed its course a good deal through the plain in the 
lapse of ages. 

We found extensive ruins on the angle formed by the two 
rivers, and the remains of the splendid canal or Nahrawan, with 
branches from it ; but the Tigris has evidently here changed its 
bed, cut into the northern banks, and probably carried away the 
greater portion of the city of Opis. Everywhere around are 
mounds of ruins, bricks, pottery, and glazed tiles. Though I 
have no doubt that Opis once stood here, I do not presume to say 
which of these mounds, or how many of them, mark its site, or 
how much has been swept away, in part or whole, by the gradual 
change in the course of the river or rivers. 

The ruins are only mounds gently rising a few feet above the 
desert, covered with fragments of bricks, tiles, and jars glazed or 
plain : leaving them, we rode to the Khan Tholiyah, which I had 
used as a station, and rejoined our boat in order to pursue the 
search for the Median Wall. 

The Tigris flows from the W.N. W. and N.W., broad and broken 
by islands as far as the Khan of Mizrakji on the left bank, op- 
posite to which we found, bv the assistance of Dr. Ross's journal, 
the Median wall in lat. 34° 3' 30'', long. 21' 50" W. of Baghdad. 
We examined the country for some distance in the neighbourhood, 
found the ruins of Jibbarah, and returned to our station without 

* Little New Town, a Turkish name. — F.S. 
t Greater or Greatest (Canal). — F.S. 
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success ; but some mounds on the higher level drew our attention, 
and, resuming our search on the following morning, we found the 
ruins of a strong fortress or small city, surrounded by the river 
Dijeil,* and a canal from it; the natives called it Khidhr Iliy6s,y 
from a tomb on its highest part, and I fear its proper name may 
in consequence be forgotten, as I have hitherto been unable to get 
any other. Passing this ruin, we crossed the Dijeil, now a dry bed, 
and, clambering up its steep banks, came immediately on the end 
of an embankment or wall of lime and pebbles, having towers 
or buttresses on its northern or N.W. face, and a deep and wide 
fosse. This we called the Median wall ;| and, putting our horses to 
their speed, galloped along it for more than an hour, but, finding 
no appearance of a termination, returned for our morning obser- 
vations^ taking the word of the natives that it reached to the 
Euphrates. Passing the remainder of the morning till noon in 
observations for position, we sent back our boat and mounted our 
horses at £h. 45m. p.m. to follow the old course or ancient bed of 
the river, that from the nature of the ground appeared to have 
once swept the end of the Median wall and flowed between it 
and Jibbarah. The extensive remains of canals occurring: 
through the whole of this country rendered this a task of more 
time than we could command, and obliged us to content ourselves 
with leaving it on our right, and proceeding to fix the position of 
some ruins on its left bank in the direction of the little town of 
Balad, towards which we were advancing. The examination of 
the country prevented our line of march being an accurate 
measure, but by bearings we were enabled to fix its position with 
tolerable accuracy. 

The country from this to Balad, where we arrived at 4h. 50m., 
is strewed with ruins of various and uncertain kinds ; mounds of 
mud, of brick, pottery, and more modern walls of gardens. The 
little walled village of Balad, now fast crumbling into ruins, con- 
tains about 40 houses, without counting the many which are no 
longer habitable ; this and the little town of Sumeichah, which 
we shall visit to-morrow, are all that remain in the once populous 
and flourishing district of the Dijeil. 

After the knowledge of our arrival had gone abroad, and the 
wise men and elders of the town assembled round us, our con- 
versation turned on the antiquities, and we adjourned to the top 
of the old Serai to survey them with more advantage : it was a 

* Little Tigris ; the diminutive of Dijlah, anciently pronounced Diglah, Digl, 
Digr, or Tigr.— F.S. 

f The Prophet Elias and St. George, supposed to be a re-apparition of him, and 
therefore highly venerated by the Muselmans. — F.S. 

% I am strongly inclined on the whole to leave the great Median wall among 
those points respecting which it is easier to excite doubts than to obtain accurate 
information, — Williams's Geography of the Anabasis, 
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council of ancients, if not of antiquarians ; and, as tradition was 
principally my object, I listened with some interest to the fol- 
lowing statements. 

" You see/' said my informants, " the mound to the north-west- 
ward there ; a chalu or sidd (wall or embankment) runs across to 
the Euphrates ; it is called Motbakh, and some times Shistat : it 
was built by Nimrod. There is a canal; it is called the Ishakf. 
This does not go to the Euphrates, but runs down through the 
country till it is lost near Baghdad; but there are two other 
canals that, like the sidd, run across to the Euphrates — one from 
Istabolat, near where the Dijeil leaves the Tigris, called Jali'lu-1 
Darb, and one that runs from this, called Bu Khaimah." " I do 
not see the traces of them," said I. i( No, it ran from the risrht 
bank of the river, which once flowed between us and its termi- 
nation. The place you now stand upon w T as once an island, and 
is still called the Howeijeh (island). The Tigris formerly 
divided at the end of the sidd, at Khidhr Iliyas, and the ruins of 
Jibbarah, Tel Imsayeh, and another ruin, Tel Dhahab, which 
you will pass to-morrow, were on this, the left, bank of that 
branch; the ruins of Khidhr Iliyas, Harbah, and Sumeichah are 
on the right bank; there is also a ruin you just see at a distance 
to the south-westward called Tel Biyas, but the country is all 
covered with ruins." 

Having fixed the position of Balad by bearings, we left with 
the dawn of the 30th for Sumeichah, diverging from the straight 
course to examine more minutely the various mounds on the level 
plain, principally old canals ; at 7h. we found the ruins of Tel 
Dhahab, or the Gold Mount, a modern name given to a very 
ancient ruin about a mile or less in diameter, and about 50 feet 
above the plain, now so level that we galloped over the brick and 
tile that cover its area. Continuing our course for Sumeichah 
(the date-trees of which were visible from the mount), at 1 mile 
or 20m. from it crossed the old bed of the river, which can be 
easily traced, though dry, about 200 yards broad, running in 
an east direction close to us. Continuing the same course 
we crossed another dry bed of the river at 55m. from Tel 
Dhahab, or 2J miles distant. The direction of the river or 
bed is nearly parallel to that which was first crossed; from 
this a canal runs off in the direction of S. 65° W., Balad bearing 
N. 30° W., Seyyid Mohammed N. 18° W., Sumeichah S., Su- 
fiyah, a ruin on the road ahead, S. 2° E., distant about 1| 
miles. At 9h. 40m. a.m. we reached the gardens and villages 
of Sumeichah, situated on the Dijeil, now dry. On looking 
back to our morning's observations, and the information drawn 
from the Arabs yesterday, and in former conversations, 
we were much inclined to adopt the supposition that the 
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level plain over which we had been wandering, through ruins,, 
this morning and yesterday, as far as the dry bed, about 3 miles 
or a little further on, was once an island ; and that the Tigris, 
dividing at the end of the Median wall, swept by the ruins 
which we noted, some of which may be Opis, as the line of the 
'A'dhem,, if continued on the map, would pass near them ; but 
I see no reason for supposing that the river did not likewise run 
in its present course at the same time, that is, with the varia- 
tions its banks now indicate, and which are the work of a long 
period, during which the 'A'clhem could not have crossed it; nor 
is it probable that it was crossed by Xenophon : so that we may 
still look for Opis in the few ruins near the confluence of the 
Tigris and 'A'dhem. They are not so far from the end of the 
Median wall as materially to set aside the opinion of the geo- 
graphers who place them there: my object, however, is to give 
facts rather than conjectures. 

Desirous of having the points which I felt of the most conse- 
quence as accurately determined as possible, I did not remove 
the watches from the boat, and expose them to the motion of a 
journey by land, till another comparison at Baghdad should have 
given additional evidence of their rate ; consequently, the positions 
fixed yesterday and to-day depend on theodolite, compass-bear- 
ings, and angles between fixed points. The little town of Su- 
meichah, where we spent the day, contains about 200 houses : it 
is fast crumbling to decay. The Dijeil, which flows through it, 
is now dry for the greater part of the year, but the villagers told 
us it used to flow for nine months, and remain dry for only three. 
That rule is now reversed, as it flows only three months, in con- 
sequence of the falling in of the works at its head ; and, though 
only 50001. or 6000?. would be required for the repair of them, 
no one will undertake it. Everything therefore which depends 
on artificial irrigation is going to ruin, though the revenue of the 
district (Dijeil) was farmed this year for 1.300,000 piastres. 
My friend Salah Agha, who has been the farmer, complains 
of having lost 500,000 piastres, or rather that he cannot pay 
to the Pasha more than 800,000. The inhabitants complain 
of the tyranny, supineness, and neglect of their governors, 
and all but the owners of gardens are emigrating. (C If you had 
this country, or even Ibrahim Pasha, we should not be without 
water," observed an aged villager during our conversation this 
morning. "You would not have all these lads who are crowding 
together in the yard there," said an old fellow lately from Syria ; 
" Ibrahim makes Nizain* (soldiers) of all such youngsters: 

* Nizami-jedid (the New Discipline or Arrangement) is the name given to the 
Turkish army since the destruction of the corps" of Janissaries. It was first ap- 
plied to the corps raised by Sultan Selim Ill./and disciplined in the European 
manner by renegadoes or European officers. Nizami-jedid, though the words are 
Arabic, is a Persian compound. — F. S, 
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there is not a lad of their age to be seen in his villages." " He 
must leave a few to marry," remarked the old villager. " Not 
a soul/' replied his friend. " What do the women do?" asked 
the old fellow. "What do they do in Firangistan ?" replied the 
traveller. " Why, there they have nizam of women, and don't 
require to have men in the villages. When their Sultan wants 
nizam, they bring the male and female regiments together and 
draw lots." The gravity with which this piece of information 
respecting our customs was given and received by the hearers 
made us smile. (i Is it not true?" said the reporter of the tale. 
(( Tell me, by Allah, is it not true?" My oaths and affirma- 
tions as to its falsehood would probably have gained little credit ; 
but the hearty laugh of myself and my brother officers was a 
better and more convincing argument : so that these villagers do 
not now believe in that way of making English nizam. 

We rode from this village in the evening to the steamer lying 
off Sindiyah, a distance of about 17 miles over a level plain. On 
starting at 3h. 40m. we passed some broken ground and ruins, 
possibly the old bed of the river (?), around the village, and then 
got into the plain. At 5h. p.m. we reached two small mounds of 
ruin called Agadeh (?), whence I obtained several bearings. 

At 5h. 45m. another and larger ruin, level with the plain, and 
only marked by fragments of bricks, tiles, and a different soil, 
composed of rubbish instead of clay. At 6h. 45m. another of 
the same age and description; and at 7h. 45m. reached the 
steamer, where we found that our watches and instruments had 
sustained no injury or change during the journey. The following 
day was devoted to observations for rate and latitude, and the 
examination of the river from Sindiyah to Baghdad commenced 
on the morning of the 1st, merely, however, as a basis for further 
examination, should more important duties permit. 

We found the river navigable (at this the lowest season) as 
high as Opis for vessels drawing less than 4 feet, and reached 
Baghdad on the 3rd, having fixed several valuable points, and 
with much regret left others undetermined, in order to pursue 
our duties, hoping, however, to return. 

The waters of the Tigris pass through few more interesting 
tracts than that we have just glanced at, connected with Euro- 
pean history in its most attractive pages, and all that is elevated 
and refined in Asiatic literature ; and we search among the ruins 
that are everywhere scattered over it, with the hope of identifying 
some hallowed spot, whence the scholar and the soldier may look 
back with interest. 

[Since the above was written Lieut. Lynch has completed a 
trigonometrical survey of the river Tigris, from Ctesiphon to 
Mosul, from which the annexed map has been reduced. See p. 
439.— Ed.] 
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